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Diagonal 
parking  plan 
approved  for 
inner  Clement 
retail  district 

by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

The  Inner  Clement  Street  shop¬ 
ping  district  is  getting  49  new 
diagonal  parking  spaces  to  help 
relieve  its  congested  arteries. 

The  new  parking  spaces  are 
slated  for  construction  on  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th  and 
Funston  avenues.  Sidewalk  widths 
will  be  reduced  from  15  to  nine 
feet,  and  all  of  the  new  spaces  are 
slated  for  commercial  areas  of  the 
avenues. 

The  plan  was  approved  by  the 
SF  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
Mayor  Art  Agnos  in  August,  and 
the  supervisors'  Finance 
Committee  approved  $330,000 
September  27  toward  converting 
the  current  parallel  parking  into 
45-degree-angle  stalls. 

Contractor  bids  will  now  be 
solicited  for  the  construction, 
according  to  Ramon  Zamora, 
assistant  traffic  engineer  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Works. 
Zamora  expects  a  contractor  will 
be  chosen  about  April  1990  with 
actual  construction  to  occur  about 
the  end  of  May  through  August 
1990. 

The  total  estimated  costs  for 
cutting  back  sidewalks  and  con¬ 
verting  the  parking  stalls  is 
$479,254,  or  $9,780  per  new 
space. 

Dexter  Clary,  president  of  the 
Greater  Clement  Street  Merchants 
Association,  feels  the  parking 
spaces  are  badly  needed  to  help 
merchants  on  Clement  Street  who 
are  barely  making  it  because  cus¬ 
tomers  can  not  fmd  parking. 

"Businesses  are  suffering,” 
Clary  says  of  the  parking  shortage. 

There  is  a  need  for  80  -  100 
new  parking  spaces  in  the  Inner 


Clement  area,  according  to 
Norman  Bray,  City  Traffic 
Engineer.  The  49  new  Clement 
shopping  district  spaces  "will  only 
satisfy  about  half  the  need,"  he 
said. 

Bray  admitted  that  accidents 
were  higher  with  the  angled 
parking,  but  says  the  method  is  the 
most  effective  at  alleviating  con¬ 
gested  parking  areas. 

In  1987,  a  parking  plan  calling 
for  the  construction  of  57  new 
diagonal  spaces  was  withdrawn  by 
the  City  Public  Works  Department 
when  neighborhood  activists 
opposed  the  plan. 

Activists,  including  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Planning  Association 
for  the  Richmond  Maureen 
O'Rourke  opposed  the  sidewalk 
cutbacks,  which  included  the 


removal  of  some  trees,  and  the 
placement  of  new  spaces  in  front 
of  residential  homes. 

But  the  parking  plans  met  with 
little  resistance  from  neighbor¬ 
hood  activists  this  time,  in  part 
because  trees  will  not  be  removed 
and  all  the  new  spaces  will  only 
be  located  in  front  of  commercial 
establishments. 

Jake  McGoldrick,  president  of 
the  Richmond  Community 
Association,  won  a  month's  delay 
in  July  with  the  board  of  supervi¬ 
sors'  Public  Works  Committee  to 
query  members  of  the  association 
concerning  the  new  plan. 

However,  the  association's 
membership  was  evenly  split  over 
the  proposal,  and  the  RCA 
decided  not  to  officially  oppose 
the  plan. 


Fisherman 's  Rock 
causeway  nixed 


by  Lisa  Lawrence 

Despite  protests  from  local 
fishermen,  the  causeway  to 
Fisherman's  Rock  will  be 
destroyed.  The  enormous  rock, 
just  offshore  from  the  Cliff 
House  at  Ocean  Beach,  has  been 
the  site  of  numerous  deaths  and 
injuries  in  recent  years. 

Final  approval  to  remove  the 
135-foot  causeway  to  the  rock 
was  granted  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  September  15. 

"This  permit  is  geared  to 
minimum  disruption  of  the  envi¬ 
ronment,"  said  Martin  Mayer, 
cultural  resource  specialist  for 
the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  (GGNRA).  "We 
will  not  leave  anything  on 
shore." 

The  fisherman  are  upset 
because  they  were  not  given  suf¬ 
ficient  notice  from  the  California 
Coastal  Commission  in  May, 
during  the  only  phase  of  the 
project  open  to  public  hearings. 

Letters  sent  by  the  fishermen 
to  the  GGNRA  have  been  for- 
warded  to  the  Coastal 
Commission,  according  to  Gil 
Soper,  Chief  Ranger  for  the 
GGNRA.  Only  the  commission 


can  reopen  hearings  on  the 
matter,  he  added. 

The  eroding  cement  cause¬ 
way,  built  before  1936,  will  be 
removed  by  pneumatic  hammer. 
Rubble  from  the  demolition  will 
be  used  to  fill  in  a  trench 
between  the  seawall  and  part  of 
the  ruins  from  the  Sutro  Bath 
House  next  door. 

According  to  Soper,  $50,000 
has  been  appropriated  for  the 
project  from  the  National  Park 
Service  Repair  and 
Rehabilitation  Fund.  The  Ace 
Pacific  Architecture  and 
Engineering  firm  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  to  prepare  final  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  which  will  then  go  out 
to  potential  bidders. 

Soper  estimates  bids  for  the 
project  could  be  received  by 
January  1990.  Actual  destruction 
of  the  causeway  could  begin  in 
the  spring. 

September  is  traditionally  a 
slow  month  for  fisherman,  so  the 
rock  is  now  noticeably  shy  of 
anglers.  But  this  winter  may  be 
the  last  that  Fisherman's  Rock 
carries  a  30-person  load  on  its 
back  during  a  plentiful  run  of 
fish. 
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Youth  Court  faces  uncertainty  as  pilot  program  ends 


Innovative  Richmond  District  program  demonstrates  ability  to  turn  wayward  youths  around 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

The  innovative  Richmond 
District  youth  court  now  faces 
uncertainty  as  its  six  month  pilot 
program  ends. 

The  court  is  designed  to  divert 
minors  with  behavioral  problems 
away  from  juvenile  hall,  and  into 
a  setting  where  peer  pressure 
works  to  change  wayward  behav¬ 
ior. 

Members  of  the  youth  court  act 
as  jurors,  prosecutors  and  defense 
attorneys  while  using  a  variety  of 
penalties  on  youthful  offenders. 
Sentences  often  include  written 
essays  and  public  service  work, 
such  as  cleaning  Muni  buses  for 


graffiti-related  offenses. 

While  police,  community 
activists,  and  the  Richmond  youth 
involved  with  the  program,  agree 
that  the  program  works,  changes 
are  necessary  for  the  program  to 
continue,  according  to  Pat  Bell, 
youth  court  coordinator  for  Safety 
Awareness  for  Everyone  (SAFE). 

According  to  Bell,  the  model 
needs  to  be  refined,  including: 

•  There  needs  to  be  a  more 
stable  governing  structure  for  the 
court. 

•  The  youth  in  the  program 
have  to  take  more  responsibility 
for  administering  the  program. 
SAFE  and  the  Richmond  Police 
Station  personnel  have  carried  the 


brunt  of  the  burden  to  date,  but 
SAFE  cannot  donate  staff 
members'  time  indefinitely. 

•  Police  need  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  the  field,  sending 
more  youthful  offenders  through 
the  youth  court  system,  to  break 
the  cycle  of  juvenile  crime. 

SF  police  officer  Jack 
Ballentine,  a  member  or  the  Youth 
Court  Advisory  Group,  explained 
that  police  officers  are  often  busy 
with  a  multitude  of  calls  and 
would  rather  not  take  several 
hours  out  of  their  shift  to  do  the 
paperwork  necessary  to  enroll 
teens  in  the  youth  court  program 
when  they  are  charged  with  unde¬ 
sirable  juvenile  activity. 
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DELI  MARKET 

251  Balboa  Street  387-6483 
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LIQUOR  BEER  WINE  WINE 


BACARDI  RUM 

6.99  +  tax  750  ML 
JOHNNIE  WALKER 

Red  Label 
15.99+ taxi  LT 
KORBEL  BRANDY 

7.99  +  tax  750  ML 


BUDWEISER, 
COORS,  MILLER 
12  pack 
6.29  +  tax 

KING  COBRA 
32  oz.  990  warm 


NAPA  RIDGE 

SUTTER  HOME 

CHARDONNAY 

VARIETY 

2/10.  750  ML 

2/8.99  750  ML 

AUGUST 

VENDANGE 

SEBASTIANI 

4.29  750  ML 

6.99  1.5  Liter 

all  varieties 

FREE  SOFT  DRINK 

I  \  FREE  2  LITER  COCA  COLA  | 

FREE  COKE,  PEPSI  OR  7-UP 
WITH  ANY  FRESH 

1  1 

1  1 
■  ■ 

FREE  COKE  WITH  ANY 
PURCHASE  OF 

$1.69 

SANDWICH 

1  1 

$10  OR  MORE 

VALUE 

With  this  coupon  only 

1  1 

-J  1 _ 

With  this  coupon  only 

SR/ 

Design  Your  Own  System! 


These  exceptionally  afford¬ 
able  and  extremely  versatile 
components  enable  you  to 
create  a  display-and-storage 
system  that  will  meet  your 
needs  exactly,  from  a  unit 
the  length  of  Golden  Gate 
Park  ($578,333)  to  a  9’  video- 
stereo-computer-storage 
system  ($259)  to  a  space¬ 
saving  computer  center  ($96) 
or  a  sturdy  TV/VCR  stand 
($42).  Tubular  steel  uprights 
are  black  or  white.  Add  more 
components  or  change  the 
system  as  your  needs  change: 
furniture  for  the  21st  century. 


244  Clement  900  Battery 
Near  4th  Avenue  Near  Broadway 
752-5353  981-1405 


i 


Monday-Saturday  9:30-6  p.m. 
Sunday  Noon-6  p.m. 


A  San  Francisco  Tradition 


When  a  youth  is  caught  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime,  they  can  be  given 
a  choice  of  a  trip  to  juvenile  hall 
or  be  diverted  to  the  youth  court 
for  sentencing.  If  the  youth  court 
is  chosen,  the  crime  is  not  report¬ 
ed  in  the  youth's  juvenile  record. 

During  the  last  youth  court 
session  there  were  only  three 
cases,  despite  a  highly  successful 
recruiting  drive  which  enlisted  1 8 
new  participants  in  the  program. 

In  the  six-month  pilot  program, 
a  total  of  50  defendants  have  faced 
a  jury  of  their  peers  for  23  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  offenses,  including 
auto  theft,  trespassing,  battery  and 
graffiti. 

Sentences  meted  out  include  a 
total  of  10,000  words  of  written 
essays  and  200  hours  of  communi¬ 
ty  service. 

The  Richmond  youth  court  is 
modeled  after  a  successful 
program  in  Danville,  California. 
That  city's  youth  court  has  a  two 
percent  recidivism  rate,  and  is 
credited  for  cutting  juvenile  crime 
in  half. 

Bell  thinks  the  pilot  program  in 
the  Richmond  District  has  also 


successfully  realized  the  court's 
goal  of  intervening  in  juvenile 
criminal  activity  and  "breaking  the 
chain  of  criminal  behavior." 

In  the  youth  court  there  have 
also  been  instances  where  defen¬ 
dants  have  returned  -  to  volunteer 
their  services  working  for  the 
court. 


There  have  also  been 
instances  where  defen¬ 
dants  in  the  youth  court 
have  returned  -  to  volun¬ 
teer  their  services 
working  for  the  court. 


She  said  SAFE  is  currently 
consulting  with  Ingleside  residents 
interested  in  starting  a  youth  court 
there. 

The  court's  goal  would  then 
shift  to  breaking  the  chain  in  juve¬ 
nile  crime  often  leading  to  a 
serious  crime  problem  (one  the 
Richmond  District  does  not  yet 
have)  -  battle  for  turf  in  the  crack 
cocaine  wars. 


CAMERA  TECH 


geoffrey  semortle 

CAMERA  REWIRS 
RENTALS  •  SERVICE  •  SALES 
SPECIALISTS  IN 
UNDERWAJER  PHOIO  EQUIPMENT 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
INSTRUCTION 
DIVE  EXCURSIONS 
VIDEO  EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING  SYSTEMS 


1817  BALBOA  ST.  at  19th  AVENUE 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA  94121  (415)  387-1700 


Grubb&Ellis 

For  All  Your  Real  Estate  Needs, 

Ask  For  Ryan  Hill  and  Paul  Sikorski 
At  922-7100 

We  are  a  team  specializing 
in  Richmond  District  properties 


SAN  FRANCISCO  INSTITUTE  OF  ENGLISH 


& 


924  BALBOA  ST. 

(corner  10th  Avenue) 

-  221-9200 


•  beginning  •  TOEFL 

•  intermediate  •  Business  English 

•  advanced  •  Computer  Literacy 

morning  •  afternoon  •  evening  •  even  weekends! 

Learn  to  speak  English  fluently  and  with 
proper  pronunciation  through  our  unique 
program  based  on  the  methods  of 

ELH  -  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  HABITS. 

f3t£ELH— English  Language  Habits 

TOEFL  TEST  II 
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Opens:  Wed.,  Sept.  20th  For  Reservations  Call  Tickets 

Runs:  Wed.  Sat.  8pm  (415)  751-2600  $13.00 

Sun.  3pm  '  '  &S15  00 

403  Arguello  Blvd.  at  Clement  St.  in  San  Francisco  1 


ASIAN  AMERICAN  THEATER  COMPANY 

Eric  Hayashi,  Artistic  Director 
Presents  a  World  Premiere  Production  of 

All  l  ASKING  FOR  IS  MY  BODY 

A  Play  by  MILTON  MURAYAMA 
Directed  by  PHYLLIS  S.K.  LOOK 


JVcvricy,  Chiton 
S!aw  €fflice 


"Give  me  a  call  for  a  free  initial  consultation." 


870  Market  St.,  Suite  760 
291-8511 


High  Flying  in  Presidio  Heights 


High  flying  was  part  of  Make*a*Circus's  unique  act. 


MAKE*A*CIRCUS  made 
the  day  for  approximately  300 
kids  of  all  ages,  who  attended  a 
free  performance  in  Julius  Kahn 
Park  on  September  2. 

The  grand  finale,  “Appearing 
in  the  Center  Ring,”  starred 
members  of  the  audience.  A 
circus  skills  workshop,  following 
the  main  performance,  prepared 
audience  members  with  neces¬ 
sary  skills  in  aerobatics,  clown¬ 
ing,  juggling  and  stiltwalking. 

The  show,  “Clean  up  your 


Act,”  written  by  Brian  Lohmann 
and  directed  by  Letitia  Bartlett, 
told  the  story  of  two  children 
who  must  clean  up  their  room 
before  they  can  go  to  the  circus. 
They  are  aided  by  their  toys, 
which  come  to  life. 

The  performance,  sponsored 
by  the  MAKE*A*CIRCUS 
Board  of  Directors,  is  one  of  a 
number  of  fund-raising  perfor¬ 
mances  to  benefit  the  company’s 
winter  return  of  its  show  “Little 
Nemo  in  Slumberland.” 


The  120,000-square-foot  Koret  Health  &  Rec.  Center. 


USF  dedicates 
Koret  Health  & 
Rec.  Center 

The  Koret  Health  and 
Recreation  Center,  the  first  new 
construction  on  the  University  of 
San  Francisco’s  campus  since 
1969,  was  officially  dedicated.on 
September  17. 

The  $18  million  building, 
located  at  Parker  Avenue  and 
Turk  Boulevard,  features  the 
largest  indoor  swimming  pool  in 
Northern  California. 

Other  features  include  a  multi¬ 
use  gymnasium  large  enough  for 
three  simultaneous  basketball 


games;  five  full-size  courts  for 
racquetball;  and  a  3,200  square 
foot  weight  room. 

The  120,000-square-foot  build¬ 
ing,  designed  by  Pflueger 
Architects  and  built  by  Perini 


Construction,  features  specially 
designed  tinted  glass  walls,  which 
make  the  building  energy  efficient 
by  filtering  out  excessive  external 
heat  while  trapping  internal 
warmth. 


If  you  think  you're  just  overweight, 
take  this  test: 


IDo  you  have  to  catch  your  breath 
•  after  climbing  stairs?  Yes _ LNo _ 


2  1s  it  difficult  bending  over  to 

•  tie  your  shoes?  Yes _ Ho _ . 


3. 

4. 


Do  you  have  trouble  keeping  up  with 
your  kids  in  the  park?  Yes _ No _ 


Does  going  to  the  beach  make  you 
feel  uncomfortable?  Yes _ No _ 


If  you've  answered  "YES”  to  any  of  these  questions, 
you  may  be  defined  as  medically  obese.  If  you  want 
to  take  weight  off  and  learn  to  maintain  your  new  weight, 
we  urge  you  to  call  The  OPTIfAST®  Program  — the  hospital- 
based  medical  weight  management  program  that 
succeeds. ..because  it  combines  our  medical,  nutritional 
and  behavior  modification  professionals  with  your  own 
commitment. 


The 

OPTIEAST 


ProScan 


(415)  750-5775 


The  first  step  is  the  easiest.  To  attend  our  free  OPTIPAST 
Orientation  Session,  just  call  us.  We  re  ready  to  help. 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 

©  1989  5andoz  nutrition  Corporation  450  Stanyan  Street,  San  Francisco 


TheGreat 

HALLOWEEN& 

Pumpkin  Festfval 


Clement  Street  3rd  to  9th  Ave  San  Francisco 


Urban  Pumkin  Patch,  Pumpkin  Pie,  Carnival  Rides 

Arts  &  Crafts,  Food  &  Wine,  Hayrldes,  Pumpkin  Patch,  Pie  Eating  Contest,  Entertainment 
Giant  Pumpkins  on  Display,  Pumpkin  Carving  Demonstration  by  Sam  Gendusa. 

Children  s  Costume  Parade  Noon  Saturday  from  9th  Ave. 

Trick  or  Treats  at  Participating  Merchants 


Produced  by  Terry  Plrmleur  ft  Company  Sponsored  by  the  Greater  Clement  Street  Merchants  Association 
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Communitv/Police  Forum 

Crowd  control  -  San  Francisco  style 


by  Laura  Jacoby/Chatham 

San  Francisco  Police  Captain 
Richard  Cairns,  commanding 
officer  of  the  tactical  division, 
addressed  the  Community/Police 
Forum  September  26. 

“This  is  what  prevents  crime,” 
said  Captain  Cairns,  compliment¬ 
ing  everyone  for  being  there,  and 
pointing  out  that  it  is  unusual  for  a 
community  to  hold  such  meetings 
and  even  more  unusual  for  them  to 
be  so  well  attended. 

Cairns,  a  twenty-year  veteran 
of  the  S.  F.  Police  Department, 
explained  that  the  tactical  division 
originated  in  the  1960s  in 


FINE  FURNITURE 

ANTIQUES 


RESTORATION 

SERVICE 

RICHMOND 

WOODS 

386-3636 
1 40  BALBOA 
T-SAT  12-6 


response  to  the  rise  in  political 
protests,  which  often  led  to 
demonstrations  and  riots.  Police 
were  not  then  trained  in  crowd 
control,  a  lack  of  knowledge 
potentially  dangerous  to  both  the 
demonstrators  and  the  police. 

At  first,  the  tactical  squad  was 
composed  of  the  biggest  officers, 
trained  in  army  techniques.  The 
mounted  unit  was  added  and,  for 
the  first  time,  police  became 
equipped  with  baton  and  helmets. 

Gradually,  the  tactical  unit 
evolved  to  include  the  Honda  divi¬ 
sion,  which  also  does  narcotics 
work;  four  bomb  unit  officers;  and 
the  canine  corps,  used  at  night  to 
search  buildings  for  burglars. 

There  are  now  four  tactical 
squads,  cross-trained  in  crowd 
control  and  hostage  situations,  as 
well  as  in  special  weapons  and 
tactics  (SWAT)  operations. 

“San  Francisco  was  the  site  of 
800  demonstrations  in  1989,” 
Cairns  explained.  “This  is  more 
than  any  city  in  the  United  States, 
except  Washington  D.C.” 

Demonstrations  range  from 
two  people  walking  with  a  picket 
sign  to  a  thousand  angry  people. 
The  squad  attends  each  demon¬ 
stration,  to  evaluate  it  for  potential 
problems.  Most  events  can  be 
handled  by  the  division  police. 

Violent  demonstrations  make 
news  and,  when  police  react  with 
force,  people  think  the  tactical 
squad  is  designed  to  subdue 
crowds  by  beating  people.  " 

Cairns  said  that,  while  there  is 
a  crowd  control  tactic  known  as 
“pain  compliance,”  a  great  deal  of 
effort  goes  into  training  officers  to 
handle  stressful  situations  without 


IX  AT  WILL 

•  Resist  stress  and  burnout 

•  Reduce  need  and  abuse  of  chemicals 

•  Be  physically  relaxed,  emotionally  calm, 
mentally  focused  and  spiritually  aware 

Free  brochure/consultation 
751-7283 

Rolland  M.  Lim,  Ph.D.  Psychotherapist 


Parents:  Open  the  World  to  your  Child! 


LYCEE  FRANCAIS  INTERNATIONAL 
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D1 


The  International  French  School 
A  bilingual  school  offering  an 
internationally  proven  program 
for  your  child. 


For  information  about  our  next  OPEN  HOUSE 
CALL:  Elizabeth  Hughes  668  - 1833 

San  Francisco  Marin 


Pre-school  through  12th  Grade 
3301  Balboa  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA.,  94121 


Pre-school  through  5th  Grade 
50  El  Camino  Dr. 

Corte  Madera,  CA.,  94925 


The  gift  for  your  child's  future ... 


reacting  to  crowd  violence  in  kind. 

“It  is  more  often  that  a  police 
officer  gets  hurt  than  that  a 
demonstrator  does,”  said  Cairns, 
adding  that  demonstrators  often 
initiate  violence  against  the  police 
(such  as  throwing  stones)  in  rela¬ 
tive  anonymity,  whereas  when 
police  react,  that  becomes  the 
news  that  is  reported. 

Because  of  the  recent  bad  pub¬ 
licity,  Cairns  said,  he  is  making  a 
point  of  going  to  various  groups  to 
explain  what  the  tactical  squad  is 
all  about. 


Photo:  Laura  Jacoby /Chatham 

New  Richmond  Station  Lieutenant  Jack  Santos,  youth  court 
judge  Richard  Corriea  and  Captain  Richard  Cairns  confer. 


Crime  experts  urge  safety  awareness 


Be  aware.  Pay  attention  to 
your  intuition.  If  you  are  suspi¬ 
cious,  you  are  probably  right. 
That  was  the  message  stated  and 
restated  at  the  August 
Community/Police  Forum. 

Fear  of  being  embarrassed  or 
looking  foolish  often  causes  older 
people  to  become  victims  and 
keeps  them  from  reporting  crimes 
against  them. 

Mr.  Donald  Biggs,  anti-crime 
specialist  of  San  Francisco  Safety 
Awareness  for  Everyone  (SAFE), 
and  Sgt.  Dennis  Gustafson, 
Senior  Crime  Prevention 
Coordinator  for  the  San. 
Francisco  Police  Department 
spoke  about  elder  abuse  and 
crimes  involving  older  adults. 

Biggs  began  by  pointing  out 
that,  although  statistically 
victims  of  crime  are  more  likely 
to  be  under  45  years  of  age,  the 
effect  of  violent  crime  is  more 
severe  on  older  victims.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  seriously 
injured  when  they  resist  and  any 
financial  loss  they  suffer  cannot 


be  replaced  if  they  depend  on  a 
fixed  income. 

An  unusual  tip  from  Biggs 
was  that  elderly  people  should 
insist  on  an  aisle  seat  when  using 
Muni.  Apparently,  there  have 
been  cases  where  people  have 
been  trapped  between  an  attacker 
and  the  window 

More  valuable  safety  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  in  a  “Personal 
Safety  Guide,”  which  Biggs 
described  as  the  “best  single  thing 
that  SAFE  has  in  print.”  It  is 
available  at  673-SAFE. 

Biggs  also  recommended  "Get 
the  Facts,  a  Guide  for  Older 
Adults,"  which  is  available 
through  McDonald's  Restaurants 
of  the  Bay  Area. 

“San  Francisco  is  probably  the 
best  provider  of  services  for  the 
elderly,  particularly  the  frail,”  said 
Gustafson.  However,  the  elderly 
must  reach  out  for  that  help. 

Citing  education  as  the  most 
important  step  in  preventing 
abuse,  Gustafson  described  a 
typical  pattern  of  abuse  wherein  a 


caretaker  is  overburdened  with 
the  care  of  an  older  person.  The 
strain  of  constant  responsibility 
leads  to  simple  neglect,  which 
then  escalates  into  actual  physical 
abuse. 

The  elderly  person,  fearing 
that  reporting  abuse  may  result  in 
a  worse  situation  for  them, 
remains  silent.  The  abuser,  often  a 
relative,  feels  guilty  and  is 
unaware  there  are  agencies  to 
help. 

However,  in  San  Francisco, 
there  are  57  agencies  providing 
services  for  senior  citizens  and  for 
their  caretakers.  The  services 
range  from  legal  advice  to  day¬ 
care  facilities  or  in-home  care 
providers  who  can  give  the 
primary  caretakers  time  to  them¬ 
selves,  thus  relieving  the  strain 
they  are  under. 

To  contact  the  appropriate 
agency,  begin  by  calling  626- 
1033,  die  Senior  Information  and 
Referral  Hotline,  which  operates 
24  hours  daily. 

-Laura  Jacoby!  Chatham 


CON  F  ECTIO 


October*  $weet  Treat* 


Oct.  1-8th  Almond  Puff  Pastries 

Flaky  puffpaste  dough  filled  with  luscious  almond  paste 


Reg.  1  £5 

Featured  1 25 


Oct.  9-1 5th  1  lb.  Bag  Florentine  Cookies  Reg.  1225 

Chopped  Almonds  -  Zesty  Orange  -  Rich  Bittersweet  Chocolate  Featured  1125 


Oct.  l6-22nd  Pumpkin  Teacake  Square 

Something  to  sweeten-up  the  goblins 


Reg.  6  S£ 

Featured  5  25 


Oct.  23-29th  Halloween  Cup  Cakes  Reg.  2  for  $2  22 

Just  what  the  boogyman  ordered!  Featured  2  for  1  2Q 

CLckJL  jot  Vmk  fCi ppu\  —  Hc+JLa y  the  *?— 


tel 


3465  California  •  Laurel  Village  •  San  Francisco  •  752-0825 

Parking  Available  •  Open  seven  days  (except  major  holidays) 
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Asian  American  Theater 
gives  'AH'  in  season  opener 


by  Pollyanna  Dy-Liacca 

In  1940  at  Puukolii,  Maui,  feu¬ 
dalism  thrived  on  sugar  cane  plan¬ 
tations. 

Low  wages,  overwork  and 
debts  chained  laborers  to  the  land. 
The  opportunity  to  improve  one’s 
status  was  almost  non-existent. 

This  is  the  backdrop  for  the 
Asian  American  Theater 
Company’s  world  premiere  pro¬ 
duction  of  “All  I  Asking  for  is  My 
Body,”  a  play  adapted  by  Milton 
Murayama  from  his  critically 
acclaimed  novel  of  the  same  title. 

Tense  moments  are  tempered 
with  humor  as  brothers  Tosh  (Lane 
Nishikawa)  and  Kiyoshi  Oyama 
(David  Kim)  cope  with  hardships 
as  plantation  workers,  struggle 
with  cultural  tradition  and  dream 
of  success  as  boxers. 

“Bachi,”  the  Japanese  equiva¬ 
lent  of  bad  luck  or  bad  karma,  has 
plagued  the  Oyama  family  for 
several  generations  and  has  left 
them  with  a  $6,000  debt  hanging 
over  their  heads. 

Much  to  their  parents’  disap¬ 
proval,  Tosh  and  Kiyoshi  vent  their 
frustrations  at  the  punching  bag 
and  pin  their  hopes  for  indepen¬ 
dence  on  winning  at  the  ring  to 
repay  the  debt. 

As  typical  of  many  Asian 
cultures,  pressure  mounts  on  the 
sons  to  sacrifice  and  financially 
support  the  family  in  the  tradition 
of  filial  piety. 

“Every  child  must  repay  his 
parents,”  Mrs.  Oyama  (Sharon 
Iwai)  reminds  them. 

“How  much  though?  How 
long?,”  retorts  Tosh.  He  is  bitter  at 
having  to  quit  high  school  to  work 


in  the  cane  field  and  often  finds 
himself  involved  in  confrontations 
with  proud  and  obstinate  Mr. 
Oyama  (William  Ellis  Hammond). 

Young,  unassuming  Kiyoshi  is 
more  accepting  of  the  situation 
than  his  impulsive,  hot-tempered 
brother. 

However,  as  Kiyoshi  arrives  at 
the  opportunity  to  fight  in  the  ring, 
he  wrestles  with  his  emerging 
manhood,  and  begins  to  doubt  the 
feasibility  of  staying  on  the  planta¬ 
tion. 

The  play  revolves  around  these 
questions:  will  Kiyoshi  abide  with 
filial  piety?  will  the  debt  ever  be 
paid? 

Murayama’s  touches  of  humor 
lighten  the  somber  tone  set  by 
moments  of  family  conflict  and 
Tosh’s  cynical  attitude.  A  scene 
portraying  the  courtship  between 
Kiyoshi  and  a  neighborhood  girl  is 
charmingly  drawn.  Both 
Mishikawa’s  portrayal  of  Tosh  and 
Kim’s  portrayal  of  Kiyoshi ’s  wide- 
eyed  innocence  are  convincing. 

Murayama’s  use  of  pidgin 
English  is  authentic  and  masterful¬ 
ly  handled  by  the  actors,  though,  at 
times,  it  can  be  incomprehensible 
to  unfamiliar  ears. 

Loosely  based  on  Murayama’s 
childhood,  “All  I  Asking  for  is  My 
Body”  provides  an  authentic  and 
sensitive  peek  at  what  plantation 
life  was  like. 

AATC's  “All  I  Asking  for  is  My 
Body,"  is  directed  by  Phyllis  S.K. 
Look  and  produced  by  Eric  Hay  a 
runs  Wednesdays  through 
Saturdays  at  8  p.m.  and  Sundays 
at  3  p.m.  at  403  Arguello  Blvd. 
and  Clement  Street.  Tickets  cost 
$13  to  $15. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

TEACH  CHILDREN  GOD'S  LOVE 
AS  DIVINE  LAW 

HOW  TO  DEFEND  THEMSELVES 
AGAINST  DRUGS,  DANGER  &  DISEASE 

YOUR  CHILDREN  ARE  INVITED  TO  COME  AND 
EXPLORE  HOW  GOD  GUIDES  THEIR  LIVES 

AT  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

California  &  Franklin  Sts.  11  a.  m. 

655  Dolores  St.  10  a.  m. 

1250  Haight  St.  11  a.  m. 

300  Funston  at  Clement  St.  10  a.m. 

450  O'Farrell  11  a.m. 


1984  Great  Highway  9:30  a.m. 
175  Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  11  a.m. 
3030  Judah  at  36th  Ave.  10:30  a.m. 


TUkfJ  TO  gob  AM)  WIN  J) 


Cheers  for  Laurel  Heights  centenarian 


Mrs.  Ursula  Posner  surrounded  by  flowers  and  plants  sent 
by  well-wishers  on  her  100th  birthday. 


Mrs.  Ursula  Posner  of  Laurel 
Heights  celebrated  her  100th  birth¬ 
day  with  an  official  proclamation 
from  Mayor  Art  Agnos  declaring 
August  4, 1989  Ursula  Posner  Day. 

As  well,  President  and  Mrs. 
Bush  were  joined  by  state  senators 
and  others  in  wishing  her  a  very 
happy  birthday. 

However,  the  birthday  greeting 
most  personally  meaningful  to 
Mrs.  Posner  came  from  Richard 
Avanzino,  director  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  for 
Animal  (SPCA). 

A  longtime  lover  of  cats,  Mrs. 
Posner  has  vigorously  supported 
the  SPCA’s  efforts  for  years. 
Occasionally,  she  has  been  known 
to  find  homes  herself  for  stray  and 
abandoned  animals. 

Mrs.  Posner,  who  was  bom  in 
Illinois,  was  joined  in  her  birthday 
celebration  by  her  daughter, 
Patricia  Christiansen,  and  her 
nieces  Jane  and  Miriam  Brown  of 
Santa  Cruz,  as  well  as  other  friends 
and  neighbors. 


Although  she  must  occasionally 
use  a  cane,  Mrs.  Posner  remains 
active. 

Currently,  she  manages  an 


apartment  building  in  Laurel 
Heights  and  shares  her  sunny 
apartment  with  a  long-haired  black 
cat  who  has  four  white  feet. 


Take  A  Look  At  Bay  View. 

You’ll  Like  What  You  See. 


Checking.  Savings.  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

IRAs.  Home  Equity  Loans.  Alternative  Investments. 


BAY  VIEW  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 


Brooks  Harris,  Branch  Manager 
3550  Geary  Boulevard,  San  Francisco 
i  (415)  387-0331 

Member  FSLIC  •  Equal  Housing  Lender 


IF  YOU'RE  DIABETIC 

DON’T  NEGLECT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

Joe's  Pharmacy  is  offering 
the  One  Touch  blood 
glucose  monitoring  system 
for  the  special  low  price  of 

$150 

PLUS!  Receive  an  additional  $50  manufacturers  rebate 
PLUS!  Receive  $25  for  trade-in  of  old  monitoring  system 

EXTRA  BONUS:  BRING  THIS  AD  AND  GET  25 
BLOOD  TEST  STRIPS  FOR  FREE  -  A  $16  VALUE 


5199  GEARY  BLVD. 

751-2326 

_ Offer  expires  October  31,1 989 


(at  16th  Avenue) 


Hurry!  hurry!  Don  't  be  late  and  miss  any  of 
the  fun  at  Richmond  Playground  today.  ‘ 


Last  year's  pumpkin  pie  eating  contest  winner. 


That  was  how  the  Richmond  Banner 
of  October  31, 1930  announced  the 
annual  Halloween  festivities  in  the 
Richmond  District.  The  festivities, 
sponsored  by  local  merchants,  revolved 
around  a  costume  parade  by  neighbor¬ 
hood  children. 

There  were  reviewing  stands  set  up 
for  the  costume  judging;  special  awards 
were  given  for  the  best  and  most 
unusual  costumes.  Prizes  were  also 
given  to  each  child  who  showed  up  in  a 
costume  and,  in  1931,  2,500  prizes 
proved  to  be  insufficient. 

The  festivities  were  suspended 
during  World  War  II  and,  ^though  they 
were  briefly  revived  in  the  early  1950s, 
there  was  not  enough  merchant  and 
community  support  to  keep  the  tradi¬ 
tion  going. 

However,  determined  merchants  did 
not  give  up  hope  and,  in  1987,  the  first 
of  the  Great  Halloween  and  Pumpkin 
Festivals  was  held. 

The  origins  of  Halloween  festivities 
in  the  Richmond  district  are  cloudy  but, 
as  early  as  1910,  the  Fleur  de  Lis 
Candy  Store  at  Clement  Street  and  24th 
Avenue  had  a  Halloween  party  for  the 
local  children.  The  Banner  reported  that 
“a  living  ghost  created  much  merriment 
and  prizes  were  given  to  some  guests.” 

The  popularity  of  Halloween  festivi¬ 
ties  in  the  Richmond  district  was  proba¬ 
bly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Irish  who 
populated  the  neighborhood.  To  this 
day,  Ireland  is  the  only  country  where 
Halloween  is  a  national  holiday. 


Although  Halloween  is  celebrated  in 
many  countries,  the  American  celebra¬ 
tion  can  be  traced  to  Irish  and  English 
folk  customs.  Those  customs  can,  in 
turn,  be  traced  back  to  pre-Christian 
times  when  Halloween  was  known  as 
Samhain,  a  Celtic  harvest  festival  that 
honored  the  lord  of  the  dead. 

The  Celtic  order  of  Druids  celebrat¬ 
ed  November  1  as  their  New  Year’s 
Day.  They  believed  that  all  who  had 
died  in  the  previous  year  would  gather 
on  this  day  and  must  be  escorted  out  of 
town  by  masked  and  costumed  cele¬ 
brants. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  Catholic 
Church  created  All  Hallows’  (or  All 
Saints’)  Day  on  November  1  to  honor 
those  saints  who  were  unknown  or  who 
had  no  specific  day.  Thus,  the  night 
before  became  All  Hallows’  Eve  or 
Halloween. 

The  two  celebrations  merged  in 
popular  tradition  and  Halloween 
became  the  night  to  beware  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  who  might  be  in  the 
mood  to  play  pranks  on  earthly  mortals. 
For  some,  it  was  considered  an  ideal 
time  to  contact  spirits  in  the  hope  of 
assistance  in  casting  spells  or  fore¬ 
telling  the  future. 

One  fortune-telling  game  popular  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  was  that  of 
baking  a  “good  luck”  cake  with  several 
small  objects  inside.  Describing  a 
Halloween  party  of  1909,  the  Banner 
reports  that  a  good  luck  cake  was  cut 
and  Emma  Dahl  received  a  coin 


(wealth),  Evelyn  DeWolf,  a  thimble 
(spinsterhood)  and  Eugenia  Grunig,  a 
ring  (marriage).  No  one  is  reported  to 
have  received  the  tiny  doll  that  would 
foretell  children. 

The  custom  of  trick  or  treating  stem 
back,  in  part,  to  English  “soulers”  who 
walked  through  the  streets,  singing  and 
begging.  The  alms  they  received  paid 
for  their  services  in  praying  for  the 
dead,  who  could  be  assisted  through 
purgatory  by  those  prayers. 

The  jack-o’-lantern  is  another  Irish 
tradition  and  comes  from  the  story  of  a 
man  named  Jack  who  met  the  Devil  on 
Halloween  night.  Jack  tricked  the  Devi 
out  of  claiming  his  soul  for  Hell  and,  a; 
the  Devil  sent  him  away,  he  tossed  Jacl 
a  burning  coal  to  light  his  path.  Jack 
placed  the  coal  in  a  turnip  he  was  eatin 
and  the  jack-o’-lantern  was  bom. 

Once  in  America,  the  Irish  preferrec 
the  indigenous  pumpkin  for  carving  — 
the  bigger  the  better.  And,  since  most 
people  agree  that  pumpkin  pie  tastes 
better  than  turnip  pie,  pumpkins  have 
become  the  jack-o’-lantems  of  choice. 

San  Francisco  is  known  for  such 
ethnic  neighborhood  festivals  as 
Camaval  in  the  Mission,  Columbus 
Day  in  North  Beach,  and  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  in  Japantown.  So, 
come  to  the  Richmond  district  for  the 
Great  Halloween  and  Pumpkin  Festiva 
and  take  part  in  one  of  San  Francisco’s 
newest  old  traditions. 

-  Laura  Jacoby/Chatham 


TRICKS  KRB  TREATS 

•  Costume  parade  down  Clement  Street  (Saturday  at  noon) 

•  A  block  of  carnival  amusement  rides,  including  a  ferris  wheel 

•  Pumpkin  pie  eating  contest  (time  to  be  determined) 

•  Trick  or  treating  at  participating  Clement  Street  merchants 

•  Hayrides 

•  Over  130  merchant  booths 

•  Master  carver  Sam  Gedusa  carves  gigantic  pumpkin  into  jack-o'-lantern 

•  Musicians  playing  at  various  locations  along  Clement  Street 

•  Food  and  beverages 

•  Information  booth  available  to  answer  questions  and  give  locations 

•  Pumpkin  weigh-off:  October  7  at  City  Hall;  a  telephone  hook-up  between  San 
Francisco,  Canada  and  Japan  will  determine  the  world's  largest  pumpkin 


Pumpkin  carver,  Sam  Gedusa. 


•  Dates  •  Saturday  and  Sunday,  October  21  and  22 

•  Time  •  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

•  Traffic  •  Avenues  between  3rd  and  9th  will  be  closed  (except  6th  Avenue) 

•  Mass  transit  •  Parking  will  be  difficult  so  Muni  bus  lines  #38  Geary  and  #1 
California  are  recommended 

•  Parking  •  Public  parking  available  at  the  Kaiser  Hospital,  French  Campus  parking 
lot  at  6th  Avenue  and  Geary  Boulevard 

For  more  information  •  346-4561  (taped  message) 
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Bands  to  belly  dancers  -  Now  starring  in  the  Richmond  ... 


Photo:  Philip  Liborio  Gangi 

The  Matt  Brewer  Blues  Band  jam  a  Friday  night  away  at  Pat 
O'Shea's  Mad  Hatter  on  Geary  Boulevard. 


by  John  Cantu 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  Sunday  night  all¬ 
comedy  show  at  the  Holy  City 
Zoo  Comedy  Club  on 
ClementStreet.  The  show  was 
over  by  10:30  p.m.  and,  compared 
to  my  North  Beach  neighborhood, 
the  Richmond  seemed  to  be  a 
sleepy  little  neighborhood  that 
rolled  up  the  sidewalks  at  9:00 
pan. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  both  the 
Holy  City  Zoo  and  the  Richmond 
District  have  gone  through 
changes  and  growth. 

The  Holy  City  Zoo  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  national  reputation  as  the 
nation's  fourth  oldest  established 
comedy  club,  as  well  as  for  being 
the  founding  mirthplace  to  San 
Francisco  favorites,  such  as  Robin 
Williams  and  Michael  Pritchard, 
as  well  as  "Saturday  Night  Live" 
stars  Dana  Carvey,  A.  Whitney 
Brown,  and  Nora  Dunn. 

Meanwhile  the  Richmond 
District  has  evolved  into  a  thriving 
mini-metropolis  of  "live" 
entertainment. 


Music,  music,  music 

Those  in  the  mood  for  live 
music  will  find  that  the  Last  Day 
Saloon  offers  top  bands  nightly. 
Decatur  Street,  directly  across 
Clement  Street  from  the  Last  Day, 
also  has  live  music.  Pat  O'Shea's 


("We  Cheat  Tourists  &  Drunks") 
on  Geary  Boulevard  offers  a  night 
or  two  of  live  music. 

Jazz  can  be  found  at  Dizzy’s 
Lounge.  Classical  Spanish  guitar 
players  are  strumming  away  at 
Carlos  &  Pancho's  Mexican 
Restaurant. 

If  glasnost  has  you  interested  in 
things  Russian,  try  the  Russian 
Renaissance  Restaurant  on  Geary 
for  a  classical  Russian  pianist 
accompanied  by  a  violinist. 

Don’t  forget  Irish  music.  The 
Plough  &  Stars  features  Irish  folk 
music.  There's  also  the  Abbey 
Tavern,  Blarney  Stone,  and 
Ireland's  32. 

If  you're  looking  for  something 
less  traditional,  you  could  try  the 
Khan  Toke  Thai  House  for  classi¬ 
cal  Thai  dancing  or  the  Grapeleaf 
Restaurant  for  belly  dancing  or 
mid-eastern  music.  And  there's 
classical  Cambodian  ballet  at  the 
Angkor  Wat  Restaurant. 


"Complete  Insurance  Services  Since  1949" 

CONNELLY 

Insurance  Brokerage  Inc. 

Phone  Quotes  -  SR- IP,  SR-22  Filings 

AUTO  •  MOTORCYCLE  •  HOME  •  FIRE 
•  LIFE  •  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Monthly  Payment  Plans  Available 

3715  Balboa  St.  (at  38th  Avenue)  387-1111 


VIDEO  GALLERY 


732  LA  PLAYA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
751-3755 

ALWAYS 


1 

YOUR 

FAVORITE 

11 

MEMBERSHIPS 

1)  WE  TAKE  SPECIAL  ORDERS  ON  NEW  RELEASES. 

2)  WE  SELL  VIDEOS  -  MOST  FILMS  SELL  FOR  ONLY  $19.95 

3)  OPEN: 


MONDAY -SATURDAY 
SUNDAY 


12  P.M. -9  P.M. 
11  A.M.-7  PM. 


Children's  films  -  Only  500  per  day 

VIDEO  RENTALS  AND 


Laughs  and  live  theatre 

Belly  laughs  are  in  abundance 
at  the  Holy  City  Zoo,  which  fea¬ 
tures  stand-up  comics.  The  Last 
Day  Saloon  has  occasional 
comedy  offerings,  and  Simple 
Pleasures  Cafe  specializes  in 
improvisational  comedy. 

Maybe  you'd  like  to  save  your 
applause  for  live  theatre.  Come  to 
the  highly  acclaimed  Asian 
American  Theater  Company  at 
Arguello  Blvd  and  Clement  (ed. 
note:  see  play  review  elsewhere  in 
this  issue). 

Do  it  yourself 

Maybe  you  want  to  be  the  one 
on  stage  -  come  to  the  Hot  House 
where  you  can  belt  out  a  tune  or 


two  on  open  mike  nights.  (They 
provide  the  pianist.) 

The  Holy  City  Zoo  has  open 
mikes  for  comedians  (for  a  $2 
entry  fee).  There's  a  choice  of  two 
open  mikes  on  Tuesday. 

Ireland's  32  offers  an  open- 
talent  showcase  for  entertainers  of 
all  stripes:  singers,  bands,  vocal¬ 
ists,  comedians,  or  whatever.  The 
Simple  Pleasures  Cafe  also  fea¬ 
tures  a  mixed  bag  of  comedians, 
singers,  and  musicians. 

Whether  you  want  to  laugh  at  a 
good  joke,  cry  during  a  tender 
scene,  or  dance  to  some  blistering 
hot  licks,  the  Richmond  District 
‘  has  it  all. 

The  nightlife  is  thriving,  so,  if 
you're  all  dressed  up  (and  even  if 
you're  not),  now  you  know  where 
to  go. 


'Live '  in  the  Richmond 

The  following  venues  are  drawn  from  sources  in  the  Richmond 
District,  Laurel  Heights,  Presidio  Heights,  and  Seacliff  areas. 

COMEDY: 

Holy  City  Zoo  408  Clement  St.,  386-HAHA 

Local  &  national  headliners,  Sun. -Tue.;  open  mike,  Wed. -Sat. 

Last  Day  Saloon  406  Clement  St.,  387-6343 
Occasional  comedy  shows. 

Simple  Pleasures  Cafe  3434  Balboa  Sl,  387-4022 
Improv  comedy,  Friday  8-10  p.m. 

MUSIC 

Abbey  Tavern  4100  Geary  Blvd./5th  Avenue,  221-7767 

Irish  Jam,  Fri.  &  Sun,  9:30  p.m.;  Irish  guitarist.  Sat  9  p.m.  -1  a.m. 

Blarney  Stone  Geary  Blvd.  &  21st  Avenue,  386-2852 

Bands  &  dancing,  Thurs.-SaL  10  p.m.-l  a.m.;  Sun.  8  p.m.-12:30  a.m. 

Caspian  517  Clement,  387-0603 

Bands,  blues,  R&B,  R&R,  dancing,  Fri.  &  Sat.  9  p.m.- 1:30  a.m. 
Carlos  &  Pancho's  3565  Geary  Blvd.,  751-5059 
Spanish  classical  guitarist,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  &  Sun. 

Decatur  Street  441  Clement  St.,  221-7717 

Irish  jam  session,  Sundays;  bands,  R&R,  blues,  Fri.  &  Sat. 

Dizzy's  Lounge  5512  Geary  Blvd.,  386-9424 
Jazz  trio,  Fri.  9  p.m.-2  a.m. 

Ireland's  32  3920  Geary  Blvd.,  386-6173 
Bands  &  dancing,  Wed-Sun  9:30  p.m.-l  a.m. 

Last  Day  Saloon  406  Clement  Street,  387-6343 
Bands,  dancing,  occasional  comedy,  Tues.-Sun. 

Pat  O’Shea’s  3848  Geary  Blvd.,  752-3148 

Rock  &  roll  dancing.  Sun.,  Tue.,  Fri.,  Sat.  9:30  p.m.-l  a.m. 

Plough  &  Stars  116  Clement  Street,  751-1122 

Irish  Music  jam  Session,  Sun.;  Irish  Folk  Music  Mon -Sat. 

Russian  Renaissance  Restaurant  5241  Geary  Blvd.,  752-8558 
Pianist  plays  Russian,  continental,  and  classical;  Fri.-Sun.  (violin) 
Simple  Pleasures  Cafe  3434  Balboa  St.,  387-4022 
Various  musical  acts.  Solo  or  band,  Wed. -Fri.  8-10  p.m. 

Thiggy's  At  Lincoln  Park  34th  Avenue  &  Clement  Street,  221-9932 
Gene  Gilbeaux's  Orchestra,  17  piece  swing  band,  last  Fri.  of  month 
OPEN  MIKES: 

Holy  City  Zoo  408  Clement  St.,  383-HAHA 
Comedians'  open  mike,.Sun.,  Mon.,  Tue.  at  9  p.m. 

Hot  House  Restaurant  (Mexican)  4052  Balboa,  386-9626 

Lionel  Sequeira,  piano,  accompanies  singers,  Fri.  &  Sat.  9  p.m.-l  a.m. 

Ireland's  32  3920  Geary  Blvd.,  386-6173 

Open  talent  for  singers,  bands,  comics,  Tues.  9:30  p.m.- 1:00  a.m. 

Simple  Pleasures  Cafe  3434  Balboa,  387-4042 

Singers,  comics,  Tues.  8-10  p.m. 

THEATRE: 

Asian  American  Theater  Company  405  Arguello  Blvd.,  751-2600 
(See  article,  page  5) 

OTHER: 

Angkor  Wat  Cambodian  Restaurant  4217  Geary  Blvd.,  221-7887 
Cambodian  classical  ballet  (10  minute  exhibitions),  Thurs. -Sun. 

El  Mansour  Restaurant  3123  Clement  St.,  751-2312 
Belly  dancing,  Thurs.-Sun.,  times  vary. 

Grapeleaf  Restaurant  4031  Balboa,  668-1515 
Belly  dancing,  and  mid-eastem  Arabic  music  last  Sun.  of  month 
Khan  Toke  Thai  House  5937  Geary  Blvd.,  668-6654 
Demonstration  of  classical  Thai  dancing.  Sun  8:30  p.m. 

S.  F.  Jewish  Community  Center  3200  California  Sl,  346-6040 
Singers,  dancers/dances,  comedy  &  other  events;  open  to  public. 

The  entertainment  scene  is  a  rapidly  changing  one.  It  is  best  to  call 
ahead  and  make  sure  that  dates  and  times  have  not  been  changed. 
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Legally  Speaking 


Tips  on  Tables 

Sanford  Chandler 


Nancy  Sutton 

Where  do  you  go  with  a 
complaint  about  auto 
repair? 

Is  small  claims  court  an  option 
for  you? 

What  are  your  legal  rights 
regarding  problems  such  as 
barking  dogs  and  noisy  late  night 
parties? 

These  are  typical  questions 
faced  by  urban  residents  who  are 
uncertain  of  their  rights,  but  who 
hesitate  to  contact  a  lawyer 
because  of  the  cost.  Finding  the 
answers  to  these  questions  and 
hundreds  of  others  like  them  can 
prove  to  be  a  frustrating  and 
expensive  adventure. 

Throughout  my  legal  career,  I 
have  noticed  that  many  people  are 
shortchanged  by  the  legal  system 
because  they  don't  know  how  to 
seek  affordable  help.  They  are 
unaware  of  the  non-profit  legal 
resources  available  within  their 
own  community.  People  who  are 
aware  of  their  legal  rights  and 
duties  in  any  given  situation  gener¬ 
ally  get  accorded  much  better 
treatment  than  those  who  aren’t. 

For  example,  I  had  a  friend 
whose  company  not  only  refused 
to  pay  her  overtime  (she  worked 
on  an  hourly  basis)  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  fired  her  when  she  became 
chronically  ill  from  a  work-related 
injury.  She  was  unaware  that  she 


could  obtain  legal  assistance  from 
the  Department  of  Fair 
Employment  and  Housing.  She  did 
not  know  she  could  claim  workers’ 
compensation  benefits. 

Even  people  who  are  aware  of 
some  of  die  laws  that  protect  con¬ 
sumers  (such  as  the  “three-day 
cancellation  rule”  and  California’s 
“lemon  law”  for  cars)  can  be  mis¬ 
taken  about  when  these  laws  actu¬ 
ally  apply. 

My  goal  for  this  column  is  to 
make  the  law  more  accessible  by 
providing  a  forum  for  Richmond 
District  residents  to  obtain  answers 
for  specific  legal  questions  and  to 
provide  referrals  to  legal  resources 
in  the  Bay  Area. 

In  my  next  column,  I  will 
discuss  when  and  how  to  take 
someone  to  small  claims  court. 
Strategies  for  self-representation 
will  be  outlined,  as  well  as  the 
costs  and  procedures  involved. 

Small  claims  court  is  a  great 
avenue  for  self-help  when  the 
claim  does  not  exceed  $2,000.  It  is 
much  easier  and  faster  to  do  all  the 
paperwork  and  get  a  courtroom 
date,  but  no  lawyers  are  allowed 
(unless,  of  course,  they  are  actually 
litigants).  This  ensures  that  no  one 
is  disadvantaged  because  he  or  she 
lacks  the  money  to  retain  an  attor¬ 
ney.  But  more  on  this  next  month. 

Other  columns  will  address 


such  issues  as  California  state  law 
regarding  drunk  driving  and 
drug/alcohol  testing,  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  urban  pet 
owners,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of 
buying  a  used  car  from  a  dealer  as 
opposed  to  a  private  party. 

Your  input,  questions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  are  welcome  concerning 
legal  topics.  Send  questions  to  me 
at  the  Richmond  ReView,  RO.  Box 
590596,  San  Francisco,  CA  94159. 

I  will  address  questions  (as 
space  permits)  in  all  areas,  includ¬ 
ing  consumer  and  credit-related 
questions,  car  accidents  as  well  as 
routine  traffic  offenses,  criminal 
misdemeanors,  landlord/tenant 
law,  divorce/custody  problems, 
and  the  legal  steps  to  incorporate  a 
small  business. 

My  legal  background  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  legal  specialties 
and  office  environments,  including 
the  law  office  of  Melvin  M.  Belli, 
Brobeck,  Phleger  &  Harrison  and  a 
small  firm  in  the  Financial  District 
specializing  in  workers'  compensa¬ 
tion  law. 

I  once  clerked  for  a  sole  practi¬ 
tioner  in  the  Richmond  District 
who  was  so  broke  that  he  shared 
his  office  with  a  Chinese  herbalist. 

I  am  now  happily  self-employed 
and  specialize  in  the  areas  of 
family  and  personal  injury  law  and 
general  business  litigation. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  my  husband 
and  I  have  resided  in  San 
Francisco  for  13  years,  and  have 
called  the  Richmond  District  our 
home  since  1982. 

I  enjoy  the  charm  and  diversity 
of  the  Richmond  and  look  forward 
to  taking  this  opportunity  to  serve 
all  Richmond  District  residents. 


A  recent  visit  to  the  family 
sawbones  has  convinced  me 
it's  time  to  cut  down  on  —  if 
not  completely  eliminate  —  my 
intake  of  cholesterol  (a  situation 
facing  millions  of  diners).  With 
this  in  mind.  I've  become  zealous 
in  my  approach  to  dining,  substi¬ 
tuting  veal  for  beef,  chicken  for 
pork  and  fish  for  just  about  every¬ 
thing  else.  And  so,  Danise  and  I 
returned  to  a  place  we  have  visited 
happily  before,  LA  ROCCA'S. 

The  simple  decor  belies  the 
skill  with  which  fish  dishes  are 
prepared.  My  lightly  breaded 
Eastern  scallops  ($12.95)  were  as 
succulently  prepared  as  I've  ever 
had.  The  clam  chowder  accompa¬ 
niment  was  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

Danise  ordered  sole  milanese 
($13.25),  which  we  both  liked  very 
much  (I  snagged  a  bit  from  her). 
Rather  than  clam  chowder,  she 
chose  a  salad  with  an  ample 
portion  of  shrimp 

Although  fish  is  considered 
beneficial  for  just  about  anyone, 
the  tarter  sauce  that  accompanies  it 


can  be  high  in  cholesterol.  Diet¬ 
conscious  gourmets  might  consider 
choosing  horseradish  or  ketchup. 
John  Ness,  the  affable  manager  of 
La  Rocca’s,  told  us  that  he'll  see  if 
future  diners  can  have  a  choice  of 
the  low-cholesterol  mayonnaise 
dressing  that's  now  on  the  market. 

La  Rocca’s  sells  fish  in  its  own 
small  market  starting  at  8  a.m.  The 
restaurant  is  in  operation  from  11 
a.m.  until  8:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Saturday.  A  half-bottle  of 
Mondavi  was  $4.50,  with  wine  by 
the  glass  available  for  $2.00. 
Coffee  or  tea  cost  a  dollar. 

No  credit  cards  are  taken,  but  a 
personal  check  will  do  if  you  have 
no  cash.  Smoking  is  allowed  at  the 
back  two  tables  and  at  the  counter 
for  those  who  still  like  living  dan¬ 
gerously. 

Rating:  kk k 

3519  California  St.,  Tel.  387-4100 
Wheelchair  access  to  restaurant 
(not  to  the  restrooms,  however.) 
kkkk  Superb 
kkk  Excellent 
kk  Good 


GRAND  OPENING 

Her  Nan  Restaurant 

Mandarin  Cuisine 

•  Fresh  lunch  specials  daily 

•  Our  chef  has  more  than  20  years  experience 

•  Party  banquets  available  (up  to  20  people) 
BONUS:  Bring  this  ad  fora  $1  discount  ($  w  min.) 

3420  BALBOA  ST.  752-4009 


Please  join  Congresswomen  Nancy  Pelosi  and  Barbara 
Boxer,  Assemblywoman  Jackie  Speier,  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  San  Francisco  Democratic 
and  Republican  Central  Committees  in  supporting 

Proposition  P! 


Paid  for  by  YES  on  the  Ballpark,  A  committee  for  Proposition  P,  Mayor  Art  Agnos,  1305  Van  Ness  Ave.  San  Francisco,  CA  94109  415-346-6100 
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Mayor  Art  Agnos 
Police  Beat  Patrols 
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Dana  Perrigan 


W.C.  Wright  has  spent  the  last  22  years  of  his 
life  trying  to  prove  that  Newton’s  theory  of 
gravity  is  wrong. 

Wright  has  developed  his  own  theory  as  to 
why  you  and  I  and  every  other  object  on  this 
planet  simply  don't  float  off  into  space.  Instead  of 
being  a  "pull,"  as  Newton's  300-year-old  theory 
suggests,  Wright  believes  gravity  is  caused  by  an 
electromagnetic  "push"  from  the  sun. 

Pretty  heretical  stuff,  all  right.  The  kind  of 
stuff  that  could  get  you  burned  at  the  stake  if  you 
were  throwing  it  around  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
since  this  is  the  enlightened  era  of  the  20th 
century,  Wright  gets  to  think  and  say  whatever  he 
wants  -  as  long  as  he  pays  his  taxes  and  doesn't 
howl  at  the  moon. 

So  on  a  warm  afternoon  in  late  August,  1  drove 
over  to  see  Wright  and  listen  to  his  theory.  I  found 
him  right  where  he  said  he'd  be  -  sitting  in  a  large 
rocking  chair  in  his  backyard  space  museum. 

He  is  a  burly,  white-haired  man  (when  he  and 
his  hair  were  younger,  his  friends  called  him 
Red),  who  had  worked  for  42  years  as  a  railroad 
switchman  before  retiring.  While  serving  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II,  he  became  interested 
in  electronics.  Over  the  years,  it  had  become  his 
hobby. 

Eventually,  he  used  his  knowledge  of  electron¬ 
ics  to  form  his  theory  -  the  one  he's  been  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  get  NASA  scientists  to  listen  to 
for  a  couple  of  decades. 

Since  I  was  there  to  listen  and,  as  Wright  is 
definitely  a  man  who  likes  to  be  listened  to,  he 
immediately  got  up  from  his  chair,  shook  my 
hand,  and  started  showing  me  the  science  models 
he  has  built  over  the  years.  The  ones  he  claims 
prove  his  theory.  Watch  this.  Look  at  this.  See 
what  happens  here? 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  after  the  first  15  minutes 
or  so  I  wasn't  really  all  that  interested  in  Wright's 
theory.  It  seemed  plausible.  The  models  per¬ 
formed  as  he  said  they  would.  But  my  knowledge 
of  physics  -  and  gravity  -  is  limited  to  a  mental 
image  of  Newton  watching  an  apple  fall  from  a 
tree.  I  think  I  saw  it  in  a  sixth-grade  science  book. 

To  keep  from  alienating  him  and  losing  the 
story,  however,  I  feigned  an  acceptable  amount  of 
interest. 

V_  I'm  glad  I  did.  For  after  we  left  Wright's  Space 


Museum,  he  took  me  for  a  tour  of  the  rest  of  his 
backyard  -  which  demonstrated  to  me  Wright's 
theory  on  child  rearing.  The  theory  was  tested  on 
his  two  sons,  Tim  and  Tom,  grown  now  and 
living  their  own  lives  far  from  the  man  who  had 
raised  them. 

In  the  backyard,  however,  were  visible 
reminders  of  the  time  they  had  spent  in  their 
father’s  care. 

A  sign  atop  a  wooden  arch  proclaimed  "Tim- 
Tom  Town."  On  the  other  side  of  the  arch  was  the 
small  wooden  building  -  a  miniature  movie 
theater  that  Wrighf  built  -  where  Tim  used  to 
show  his  home  movies  to  his  friends.  Several 
rows  of  empty  seats  under  a  low  ceiling  bore 
silent  testimonial  to  Wright's  encouragement  of 
his  son's  interest  in  film. 

Adjacent  to  the  theater  was  the  small  building 
that  Tom  used  to  sit  in  to  control  an  elaborate 
backyard  train.  The  train  is  gone  now,  but  the 
controls  were  still  there,  metal  arms  and  switches 
beginning  to  show  their  age. 

And  painted  on  a  cement  patio  were  the  three 
logos  which  served  to  distinguish  the  different 
interests  of  Wright  and  his  two  sons:  a  trumpet  for 
Tom,  a  movie  projector  for  Tim  and  a  railroad 
switch  for  Wright 

Wright's  father  and  others  used  to  tell  him  that 
he  was  doing  too  much  for  his  sons.  He  was 
indulging  them.  Spoiling  them  rotten.  They  were 
sure  to  turn  out  bad. 

Wright  didn't  think  so.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
struggle  to  fund  the  interests  of  his  two  sons,  but 
he  always  managed  to  somehow  pull  it  off.  Even 
more  important  and  impressive  was  the  amount  of 
time  he  spent  with  them. 

Like  most  worthwhile  investments,  this  one 
paid  off.  Tim,  a  student  body  president  and  vale¬ 
dictorian  in  high  school,  moved  to  Hollywood 
and  became  a  scriptwriter  and  director.  Tom  is 
now  a  trumpet  player  in  Las  Vegas.  Both,  says 
Wright,  are  happy  and  well-adjusted  adults. 

Wright  may  or  may  not  know  what  he's  talking 
about  when  it  comes  to  gravity.  That's  for  others 
to  decide.  But  when  it  comes  to  raising  kids  -  a 
far  more  important  endeavor,  in  my  opinion,  than 
sending  a  few  astronauts  to  the  moon  -  Wright  is 
definitely  right. 


A  team  of  police  officers  is 
now  walking  the  beat  in  the 
Mission  District,  paying 
personal  visits  to  addresses  with  a 
history  of  multiple  police  calls, 
touching  base  with  merchants  and 
walking  around  the  neighborhood, 
getting  to  know  people. 

Their  purpose  is  to  make 
contact  with  residents  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  to  get  people 
involved  in  keeping  track  of  what 
goes  on  in  their  own  districts. 

The  new  approach,  which  is 
modeled  on  the  successful 
Community  Patrol  Officer 
Program  being  used  in  some  areas 
of  New  York,  is  starting  as  a  pilot 
project.  If  it  works  as  well  as  we 
hope,  the  beat  team  model  will  be 
implemented  in  other  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

Putting  more  police  beat  offi¬ 
cers  on  patrol  in  the  neighborhoods 
so  they  can  interact  with  merchants 
and  residents  is  one  of  the  goals  of 
this  administration.  I  talked  about 
that  approach  when  I  was  running 
for  mayor,  and  was  disappointed 
when  the  deficit  I  inherited  made  it 
impossible  to  implement  new 
police  initiatives  in  my  first  year  in 
office. 

This  fiscal  year  we  are  finally 
able  to  implement  the  beat  patrol 
idea  as  a  pilot  project  to  assess  its 
effectiveness  in  our  modem  urban 
environment. 

It's  been  several  decades  since 
the  "cop  on  the  beat"  was  a  famil¬ 
iar  face  in  City  neighborhoods.  As 
our  society  became  more  mobile 
and  auto-driven,  police  officers, 
too,  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
their  speed  and  mechanize  their 
operations. 

For  years,  vestiges  of  the  beat 
system  remained  in  the  form  of  so- 
called  foot  patrols,  an  officer  or 
two  walking  a  linear  path  up  and 
down  neighborhood  commercial 
strips.  Merchants,  shoppers  and 
politicians  liked  the  foot  patrols, 
but  they  proved  to  be  a  costly 
means  of  providing  police  visibili¬ 


ty  and  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
measurable  impact  on  preventing 
crime. 

Before  I  assumed  office,  the 
foot  patrols  had  been  phased  out 
entirely  because  of  fiscal  con¬ 
straints.  The  form  of  beat  patrols 
now  under  way  in  the  Mission 
District  is  different  from  what  we 
had  seen  in  the  recent  past. 

Five  officers  and  a  sergeant 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Mission 
beat,  which  covers  the  area 
bounded  by  Valencia,  Harrison, 
15th  and  25th  streets.  Each  officer 
will  be  responsible  for  four  square 
blocks,  knocking  on  doors,  talking 
to  residents,  initiating  interest  in 
community  watch  programs  and 
otherwise  getting  to  know  poten¬ 
tial  trouble  spots. 

The  idea  is  to  make  the  police 
officer  on  the  beat  a  familiar  face 
once  again  and  to  get  people 
involved  in  keeping  their  own 
neighborhoods  safe. 

In  recent  months,  we  have 
moved  forward  with  a  master  plan 
for  affordable  housing.  The  plan 
received  favorable  response  at 
public  hearings  and  is  now  being 
refined  into  an  implementation 
plan.  Our  1989-90  Homeless 
Action  Plan  will  provide  housing 
opportunities  for  more  than  3,300 
individuals.  We  have  successfully 
competed  for  federal  grants  for 
drug  treatment  and  public  housing 
assistance. 

But  our  research  shows  that  all 
of  these  positive  steps  won't  be 
enough  to  clear  our  streets  of 
homeless  and  crack  dealers  unless 
there  is  a  strong  component  of 
community  involvement.  One  of 
the  key  goals  of  the  community 
officer  patrol  program  is  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  that 
community  involvement. 

Mayor  Agnos  writes  this 
monthly  column  exclusively  for 
members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Neighborhood  Newspaper 
Association. 


Paul  Kozakiewicz,  editor 


Well,  we  made  it  through  our 
first  year. 

We  were  born  on  the  cusp  of 
last  year's  Great  Halloween  and 
Pumpkin  Festival  on  Clement 
Street.  Now  it's  a  normal  part  of 
our  Fall  coverage,  as  well  as  our 
anniversary. 

A  special  thanks  goes  out  this 
anniversary  issue  to  Laura 
Jacoby/Chatham.  Without  her 
hard  work  and  diligence  to  editing 
detail,  this  paper  wouldn't  be  what 
it  is. 

We've  been  on  the  beat  for  the 
past  year,  learning  about  many  of 
the  issues  in  the  Richmond, 
Seacliff,  Laurel  Heights  and 
Presidio  Heights  communities, 
and  how  you  feel  about  them. 

And,  as  we  grow,  so,  too,  will 
the  neighborhood  coverage.  We're 
continually  learning  and  evolving 
as  a  neighborhood  newspaper. 


identifying  important  issues, 
scooping  the  news,  and  bringing 
extraordinary  Richmond  residents 
to  the  public  forefront 

Some  changes  in  the  ReView 
this  month  include  this  column. 
Every  month  there's  stuff  we  can't 
find  room  for.  So  this  "catchall" 
column  will  help  me  cover  items 
that  might  otherwise  fall  through 
the  cracks. 

We  also  welcome  Nancy 
Sutton,  the  latest  Richmond 
District  resident  to  write  for  the 
neighborhood  paper.  Nancy  will 
write  about  important  legal  issues, 
as  well  as  keep  us  informed  of  our 
rights  as  citizens.  If  any  of  you 
have  questions  concerning  your 
rights,  drop  Nancy  a  line  and  she'll 
answer  them  in  her  column. 

Also,  we  now  have  a  classified 
advertising  section  to  help 
Richmond  District  residents  and 
merchants  better  communicate 
with  each  other.  Whether  selling 
an  item  or  advertising  a  garage 
sale,  the  Review's  21,000  copies 
every  month  can  help  do  the  job. 

But  other  changes  are  still 
needed. 

I  think  we  need  more  Asian- 
Americans  on  our  staff.  After  all, 
a  neighborhood  newspaper  should 
reflect  the  community  it  purports 
to  serve. 

As  we  continue  to  grow,  we'll 


be  looking  for  columnists  to  cover 
money,  real  estate,  the  arts  and 
others,  as  well  as  reporters,  feature 
writers  and  editors  to  maintain  a 
high-quality  newspaper. 

Just  drop  us  a  line  to  help  out. 

The 

Richmond 

ReView 

P.O.  Box  590596,  S.F.,  CA  94159 

221-4228 

Serving  the  Richmond  District, 
Seaclitt,  Laurel  Heights  and 
Presidio  Heights. 

Editor:  Paul  Kozakiewicz 
Copy  Editor:  Laura  Jacoby-Chatham 
Contributing  Editors:  Carol  Farron, 
Juliannette  Matzinger 
Commentary:  Dana  Perrigan 
Columnist:  Amy  Schaffer 
Contributors:  Mayor  Art  Agnos, 
Pollyana  Dy-Liacco,  Sanford  Chandler, 
Renee  Renaud,  Lisa  Lawrence, 

Nancy  Sutton 
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The  Richmond  ReView  welcomes 
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neighborhood  contributors. 
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Walking  tour  discovers  the 
treasures  of  the  Presidio 


by  Laura  Jacoby /Chatham 

The  troops  assembled  on  the 
Main  Parade  Grounds  of  the 
Presidio  Army  Base  to  plan  the 
invasion.  The  fog  was  still  heavy, 
and  the  air  was  chilly.  A  lucky 
few  finished  their  steaming 
coffee;  others  wished  they  had 
brought  heavier  jackets.  All 
waited  to  hear  what  the  day 
would  bring. 

After  the  three  leaders  con¬ 
ferred,  a  plan  of  attack  was 
announced  and  the  troops  began 
their  invasion  of  —  “The 
Disneyland  of  Architecture”? 

That’s  the  description  that  Rick 
Propas  gives  to  the  Presidio. 
Propas,  the  coordinator  of  educa- 
tional  programs  for  The 
Foundation  for  San  Francisco’s 
Architectural  Heritage,  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Presidio  walk 
offered  by  the  Heritage. 

The  Presidio,  which  has  served 
as  a  military  base  for  over  200 
years,  is  currently  in  the  process 
of  being  turned  over  to  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area. 
There  has  been  a  great  amount  of 
debate  as  to  what  the  future  should 
hold  for  the  base,  which  contains 
over  800  buildings  spread  out  over 
1,441  acres,  with  spectacular 
views  of  the  Bay. 

The  tour  began  at  the  Officers’ 
Club  built,  under  the  direction  of 
Quartermaster  Captain  Barney 
Meeden,  by  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  (WPA)  in  1934.  It 
is  in  the  Spanish-Colonial  style, 
and,  according  to  legend,  contains 
parts  of  the  old  adobe  comman- 
dancia  dating  back  to  1776  when 
the  Presidio  was  a  Spanish  garri¬ 
son. 

However,  Propas  pointed  out, 
the  likelihood  of  adobe  (which  is 
basically  mud  or  clay)  surviving 
200  years  of  San  Francisco  rain 
and  fog  is  unlikely.  In  fact,  the 
Spanish,  and  then  Mexican,  troops 
who  were  stationed  there  spent 
much  of  their  time  rebuilding  the 
fort  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Presidio  was  leveled  by 
earthquakes  in  1838  and,  in  1847, 
American  troops  took  over  the 
property. 

“Everyone  posted  here  went  to 
the  hills  to  get  gold,”  said  Propas. 
It  was  not  until  the  1860s  that 


today’s  Presidio  began  to  emerge. 

Fearing  that  the  Confederacy 
would  attempt  an  invasion  of  San 
Francisco  to  seize  control  of  the 
seaport,  the  federal  government 
began  development  of  the 
Presidio,  constructing  officers’ 
housing,  barracks  and  a  hospital. 

Propas  led  the  group  to 
Funston  Avenue  where  a  row  of 
Civil  War-era  Victorians  remains. 
The  two-story  frame  houses  have 
been  remodeled  as  duplexes  but 
retain  their  original  styling  with 
bay  windows  on  several  sides. 

The  houses  face  a  row  of  tow¬ 
ering  eucalyptus  trees  originally 
planted  to  be  a  windbreak  in  the 
sand  dunes  that  made  up  the 
Presidio.  Outside  of  one  house,  a 
man  rakes  his  lawn  and  the  scent 
of  fresh-cut  grass  fills  the  air. 

Passing  four  Queen  Anne 
homes  with  classic  “stick”  orna¬ 
mentation,  the  group  proceeds  to 
the  Presidio  Army  Museum.  The 
three-story  brick  building  was 
built  in  1864  as  a  hospital 

“This  is  a  wonderful  museum,” 
says  Propas,  “not  all  guns  and 
drums  as  you  might  expect  from  a 
military  museum.”  Although  the 
group  can’t  tour  the  museum, 
Propas  describes  it  as  a  history  of 
San  Francisco  as  reflected  in  the 
development  of  the  Presidio.  In 
addition,  much  of  the  space  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  women 
and  minorities  in  the  Army. 

Upended  behind  the  museum 
are  two  Nike  missiles,  standing  in 
sharp  contrast  to  two  tiny  earth¬ 
quake  refugee  shacks  from  1906 
also  standing  there.  A  street  sign 
by  the  short  cobblestone  walk 
identifies  the  theoretical  location 
as  Greely  Street  and  34th  Avenue. 

One  shack  is  furnished  as  it 
might  have  been  in  1906.  The 
other  contains  photographs  of  the 
City  and  the  devastation  caused  by 
the  earthquake. 

As  the  group  proceeds,  Propas 
points  out  that,  just  as  the  Spanish 
and  Mexicans  insisted  on  using 
adobe,  however  impractical  it  was, 
the  Army  was  often  just  as  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  buildings  identical 
to  those  that  they  built  elsewhere, 
regardless  of  their  suitability  for 
the  Presidio  location. 

The  barracks,  dating  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century,  are  brick. 


Educational 
Exchange 

Duplicator  Work  Books 
Flash  Cards 

Educational  Decorations 
Educational  Toys  &  Games 
Records  &  Cassettes 

Monday  -  Friday  12-6  Saturday  10-4 

752-3302 

600  -  35th  Avenue,  at  Anza 
San  Francisco 


Photo:  Philip  Llborlo  Gangl 


The  Presidio  Pet  Cemetery,  a  small  area  bounded  by  a 
white  picket  fence,  is  filled  with  simple  messages  of  love, 
such  as  'Dedicated  to  Lucky,  a  damn  fine  dog.” 


not  the  best  choice  for  earthquake 
terrain.  However,  they  survived 
the  big  quake  because  the  Presidio 
is  not  built  on  landfill.  Propas  also 
points  out  that,  as  every  San 
Franciscan  knows,  “it  was  not  the 
quake,  it  was  the  fire,”  that  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  City’s 
destruction.  Most  of  the  brick 
buildings  have  now  been  seismi- 
cally  reinforced. 

“The  Cleavers  live  in  the  third 


house  down,”  says  Propas,  leading 
the  group  to  a  block  of  midwest- 
em-style  Georgian  Revival  homes 
built  in  1939  and  1940.  (He  is 
referring  to  the  prototypical  TV 
family  of  the  1950s.) 

The  group  proceeds  to  the  San 
Francisco  National  Cemetery. 
Many  notables  of  San  Francisco, 
as  well  as  American  history,  are 
buried  here,  including  1884 
Secretary  of  War,  Robert  Todd 


Lincoln  (Abraham  Lincoln’s  son); 
Major  General  Frederick  Funston 
(who  helped  save  much  of  the 
City  from  burning  in  1906);  as 
well  as  Reps.  Philip  and  Sala 
Burton. 

At  the  end  of  the  tour,  the 
group  passes  the  Army’s  automo¬ 
tive  shops,  brick  buildings  built  as 
stables  and  remodeled  after  World 
War  I.  Propas  cites  these  as  an 
example  of  “adaptive  re-use”  and 
proposes  that,  perhaps,  these  same 
buildings  could  be  used  in  the 
future  as  an  equestrian  center.  In 
ways  such  as  this,  the  heritage  of 
the  Presidio  could  be  respected, 
while  the  present-day  needs  of  the 
community  are  met. 

Propas  reminds  everyone  that 
the  Army  has  preserved  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  Presidio  for  140  years. 
Whatever  is  decided  for  the  future 
of  this  area,  it  is  vital  that  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  make 
their  needs  and  wants  known.  The 
National  Park  welcomes  public 
input;  Heritage  urges  everyone  to 
contribute  to  this  effort. 

Information  regarding  future 
walks  around  the  Presidio  is 
available  at  923-WALK. 


Send  us  your  classified  or  business  service  listing 

Classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $5  per  monthly  listing.  Business  Services  ads,  up 
to  25  words,  cost  $15  per  month.  Double  rates  for  double  space.  All  ads  must  be  pre¬ 
paid  and  mailed  to  the  Richmond  Review  office  by  the  22nd  of  the  month.  Mail  to: 

The  Richmond  Review.  P.  O.  Box  590596,  S.  F.,  CA  94159 


Are  you  confused  about 
decisions  in  your  life? 
Love  •  Marriage 
Business,*  Health 

Call  Ann  -  221-9443 

One  question  arvswercd  FQEE  by  phone 
•  Group  &  All  Occasion  Readings 
Psychic  •  Tarot  Card  Deeding  •  Channeling  •Available  for  Patties* 


BUSINESS  SERVICES 


Musicians 


Two  of  Us:  Experienced  jazz  duo 
available  for  parties,  weddings  and 
most  occasions.  Jimmy  Parker, 
piano;  Eddie  Adams,  base.  Call 
334-0925  between  11  a.m  -  4  p.m. 


Pet  Sitting 


Tender  Loving  Care  Petsitting 


and  Dog  walking:  Peace  of  mind 
when  you're  traveling  or  working. 
Your  pets  will  be  so  happy.  Since 
1983.  Reasonable,  Reliable, 
References.  776-7566 


Photography 


Freelance  Photographer: 

Specializing  in  editorial  and 
documentary,  as  well  as  private 


parties  at  reasonable  rates.  Call 
Philip  Liborio  Gangi  at  333-1 760 


Psychic  Awareness 


Psychic  Awareness:  Find  out 
about  your  psychic  abilities  at  a 
free  demonstration  every  Tuesday 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  Psychic  Horizons, 
2240  Geary  Blvd.  346-7906 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


For  Sale 


Bird  Cage:  large  wrought  iron 
birdcage,  $75,  255-6239 
Utility  Trailer:  4'  x  8',  $350,  call 
255-6239 


Garage  Sales 


Garage  Sale:  At  the  Haight 
Ashbury  Coop  School,  1180 
Stanyan  St.  on  Oct.  14-15,  9  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  Furniture,  appliances, 
clothes,  toys,  books,  more 


Health 


Women's  Candida  Support 


Group:  Free  monthly  meetings. 
Call  Jessica  at  621  -6747 


Help  Wanted 


$$$  Holiday  $$$ 

Temporary  employment  now  until 
January.  Customer  service  and 
clerical  in  exciting,  fast-paced 
environment.  Must  have  excellent 
English  skills  and  enjoy  phone 
work.  $6.50  to  $7.75  per  hour. 
Contact  John  at  981  -491 0 
Barbara  Arden  Inc. 

Advertising  salesperson;  The 

Richmond  ReView  is  seeking  a 
part-time  salesperson.  Call  221- 
4228  for  more  information 


Wanted  to  Rent 


Flat  wanted:  Two  or  more 
bedrooms  with  garage  and  yard. 
Under  $1,000  mo.,  Excellent 
references.  Call  824-2068 


Business  Wanted 


Richmond  Business  Wanted:  If 

you  have  a  business  to  sell,  I'm 
interested.  Call  John  at  751  -6725 


Miscellaneous 


Host  Families  Wanted:  Convert 
your  spare  bedroom  into  cash  and 
help  a  foreign  student  adjust  to 
America.  The  S.F.  Institute  of 
English,  221-9200 
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October  Calendar  of  Events 


Cookie  Decorating,  October  21.  Each  child  can  decorate  a  cat  cookie. 
Fantasia's  baker  will  be  decorating  Halloween  cakes  with  ghosts  and 
goblins.  The  Great  Pumpkin  will  have  balloons  for  all  the  kids. 


2-8 

Graphic  Arts  Exhibition:  Over  300  works 
of  art  on  paper,  including  old  master 
prints  and  drawings.  California  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  34th  Avenue  and 
Clement  Street,  now  through 
Dec.  31.  (750-3614) 

Free  Poetry  Workshop:  The  "Live  Poets 
Society"  meets  Thursdays,  from  6:30  to 
8  p.m.  at  the  State  Building,  350 
McAllister  St.,  room  1154. 

Free  Computer  Lectures:  USF  presents 
one-hour  computer  lectures  in  room  232, 
Harney  Science  Center,  on  Fulton  Street 
between  Parker  and  Masonic,  Thursdays 
through  Dec.  7,  from  11  a.m.  until  noon. 
For  more  information,  call  Benjamin 
Wells  at  666-6530. 

Free  Classical  Recitals:  St.  Ignatius 
Church  presents  free  Friday  afternoon 
recitals  during  October.  The  church  is 
located  on  the  U.S.F.  campus  at  Fulton 
Street  and  Parker  Avenue,  12:30  p.m. 
(666-0123) 

•  Oct.  6,  works  by  Hampton,  Mozart  and 
Luttman  -  performed  by  John  Hirten, 
organ;  Jon  Ameson,  oboe. 

•  Oct.  13,  works  by  Kuhnau,  Bach  and 
Erlebach  -  performed  by  Michael  Sand, 
violin;  Warren  Stewart,  cello. 

•  Oct.  20,  works  by  Chausson  -  per¬ 
formed  by  Wyatt  Insko,  organ. 

•  Oct.  27,  works  by  Corelli,  L.  Couperin 


and  Handel  -  performed  by  Maria 
Caswell,  violin;  Janet  Greene,  harpsi¬ 
chord. 

Jazz  Rock  Fusion:  Outdoor  concert  at  the 
G.G.  Park  bandshell,  Saturday,  Oct.  7 
from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Free.  (387-4132) 

Celebrate  John  Lennon's  Birthday:  A 
free  concert  in  the  Bandshell,  Music 
Concourse  Area,  G.G.  Park,  Monday,  Oct. 
9  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  Free. 

The  Lamplighters:  Perform  Johann 


Strauss'  "Die  Fledermaus"  at  Presentation 
Theater,  2350  Turk  Blvd.,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  at  8:30  p.m.,  through  Oct.  21, 
with  Sunday  2:30  p.m.  matinees  on  Oct. 

8, 15  and  22.  For  reservations  and  ticket 
information,  call  752-7755. 

9-IS 

Rummage  and  Bake  Sale:  Richmond 
YMCA,  360  18th  Ave.,  Saturday,  Oct.  14 
at  10  a.m.  For  more  information,  call 
Robin  Fogel  at  668-2060. 

Sutro  Highs  &  Lows:  Recapture  the 
flavor  of  Mayor  Sutro's  gifts  to  the  public, 
the  park  and  baths  of  the  late  1800s. 
Sponsored  by  City  Guides.  Meet  at  the 
lion  statues  at  the  park's  entrance,  48th 
Avenue  and  Pt.  Lobos  Avenue,  Saturday, 
Oct.  14  at  1 :30  p.m.  (558-398 1 ) 

Birding  Along  the  Cliffs:  Stroll  in  search 
of  birds  who  frequent  the  cliffs  and  shore¬ 
line  near  Sutro  Baths.  Sponsored  by  the 
GGNRA,  bring  binoculars  and  guide 
book.  Meet  at  Louis'  Restaurant,  next  to 
the  Cliff  House,  Sunday,  Oct.  15,  7  to  8:30 
a.m.  (556-8642) 

16-22 

Foot  Screening  for  Older  Adults: 
Richmond  YMCA,  360  18th  Ave., 
Wednesday,  Oct.  18  at  1  p.m.  (668-2060) 

The  Great  Halloween  and  Pumpkin 
Festival:  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Oct.  21 
and  22  (see  pages  6  -  7). 


Storytelling  &  Songs:  Aimed  for  grown¬ 
ups,  children  welcome;  original  stories  & 
songs  in  the  time-honored  tradition  of 
good  old-fashioned  lying,  a  journey  back 
into  the  imagination  of  childhood, 
Lutheran  Church,  6555  Geary  Blvd.  at 
30th  Avenue,  Saturday,  Oct.  21  at  7:30 
p.m.  Donations  requested:  $4  adults,  $2 
children.  Call  Douglas  Falk  at  661-5602. 

Cookie  Decorating  Party:  Sponsored  by 
Fantasia  bakery  at  3465  California  St.,  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  21  from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
(see  photo  on  left). 

Russian  Food  &  Culture  Festival: 
Russian  crafts,  food  and  puppet  shows. 
Russian  Gospel  Temple  Outreach 
Ministries  Community  Center,  1545 
Clement  St.,  Saturday,  Oct.  21  from  11 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Free. 

Children's  Multi-cultural  Arts  Day:  A 

free  event  for  children  and  parents  to 
enjoy  the  arts,  crafts,  dance  and  songs  of 
different  cultures.  Veterans  Building,  2nd 
floor,  401  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Sunday,  Oct.  22 
from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Call  Gustavia  Gash 
at  673-2197  for  more  information. 

Presidio  Coastal  Defenses  Walking 
Tour:  A  walk  along  the  coast  from  Baker 
Beach  to  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  past 
remnants  of  the  massive  concrete-and- 
steel  coast  defense  gun  positions. 
Sponsored  by  the  GGNRA.  Meet  at  north 
Baker  Beach  parking  lot,  Sunday,  Oct.  22, 
10  a.m.  Reservations  required,  556-1693. 

Free  Walking  Tour.  Tour  the  Fire 
Museum;  Golden  Gate  Bridge;  Seacliff 
("One  Man's  Family");  Presidio  Grounds. 
Sponsored  by  City  Guides,  Sunday,  Oct. 
22  at  1  p.m.  Call  558-3981  for  more  infor¬ 
mation. 


22  V 


Community/Police  Forum:  The  monthly 
forum  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Oct.  24  at 
the  Richmond  District  Police  Station,  461 
Sixth  Ave.  at  7  p.m.  (553-1984) 

Dune  Dynamics:  Explore  the  ecology  of 
Baker  Beach,  the  dune  restoration  and  re¬ 
vegetation  program.  Sponsored  by  the 
GGNRA.  Meet  at  Battery  Chamberlin, 
Baker  Beach,  Sunday,  Oct.  29, 10  to  11 
a.m.  (556-8642) 

The  Richmond  ReView  welcomes  calendar 
items  from  all  local  organizations.  Please 
submit  items  by  the  22nd  of  each  month. 
Thank  you. 


Cesar  Ascarrunz 

My  fellow  San  Franciscans: 

Let's  look  at  the  new  stadium  plan. 
Let's  face  REALITY,  not  fantasyland ! 


TRAFFIC : 
PARKING  : 
COSTS  TO  US: 
TRANSPORTATION : 
FINANCES  : 


Congestion 
Impossible 
Over  $120  Million 
Gridlock 

A  Giveaway  from 
our  City  Treasury 


Vote  NO  on  Prop  P 


It’s  a  bad  deal  for  you  and  San  Francisco ! 


rr 


DON’T  WAIT! 


Get  the  Richmond  ReView  deli  vered  directly 
to  your  home  every  month,  hot  off  the  press. 


USA 


Please  send  me  12  Issues  of  the  Richmond 
ReView.  Enclosed  is  a  check  for  $10 
to  guarantee  home  delivery. 


Name: 


Adress: 


Mail  to: 

The 

Richmond  ReView 
P.O.  Box  590596 
S.F.,  CA  94159 


J 


